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LOTTERIES. 


[It is difficult to find any reason for the 
partiality of our legislatures to lotteries. 
While many other games of chance are pro- 
hibited under penalty of the vengeance of 
the law, these are encouraged and established 
by the lawgivers themselves, though they 
only differ from the others by producing evil 
toa greater extent. In the extract which fol- 
lows, the subject is discussed with perfect 
fairness and deserved severity, and we hope 
this public declaration of a respectable com- 
mittee will have the effect on the public mind 
that its matter and manner require. 

The committee appointed upon lotteries by 
the legislature of New York, made a long re- 
port on the 6th of April, in which they ex- 
posed the ‘frauds that have been cominitted in 
the management of several lotteries, and the 
violation of the law prohibiting insurances 
upon chances. After mentioning several me- 





thods that have been adopted to prevent the | 


latter evil, they thus proceed: } 


_ But the foundation of the lottery sys- 
tem is so radically vicious, that your 
committee feel convinced, that under no 
system of regulations that can be devised, 
will it be possible for the legislature to 
adopt it as an efficacious source of reve- 
nue, and at the same time divest it of all 
the evils of which it has hitherto proved so 
baneful a cause. The cover under which 
lotteries have been granted, has usually 
been some plausible and fascinating ob- 
Ject, by the imposing appearance of which 
the frightful effects of the system have 

en concealed.. T'o encourage literature 
Vou. I. 


_and science, and to promote useful arts 
and improvements, by liberal donations, 
are measures, in themselves wise, and 
in their results profitable to the commu- 
nity, upon the coldest principles of mer- 
cantile calculation. But the acknow- 
ledged utility of some of those objects, 
and the splendid attraction of others, 
must not deter us from a severe scru- 
tiny and just estimation of the means 
hitherto einployed to attain them. If it 
be manifest, that taxation, by means of 
lotteries, is in itself inconsistent with the 
principles of political economy, that it 
taints the morals, perverts the industri- 
ous habits, and destroys the religious 
feelings and principles of the people: if 
it. be likewise evident that the same ends 
can be accomplished, without the same 
dangers, and at a less expense, the legis- 
lature is surely required, upon every 
principle of duty, to discountenance a 
practice so unnecessary, as well as so 
pernicious, What is it, in fact, but a 
vicious appeal to that eager desire for 
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powerful sensation, which constant oecu- 
pation cannot always repress, nor early 
education totally eradicate? This strong 
tendency to mischievous over-excitement 
instead of being encouraged, ought cer- 
tainly, to be severely rebuked, by the 
wisdom and authority of the law. 

The only reccommendation of tlie 
system of raising money by lotteries, is 
the cheerfulness with which the tax is 
paid. It is a voluntary contribution— 
and it is voluntary, because it is founded 
on the hope of gain. It is a premium 





paid for the chances of a game, in which 
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theugh ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of the adventurers must be losers, yet 
some few may be the gainers; and it ie 
only been tolerated because what is thus 
raised is paid without murmur or disgust. 
But it is still a rax—and although this 
mode of levying it may have its support- 
ers wherever it is deemed expedient 
to delude the people, to disguise the na- 
ture of the thing, or to excite the unwor- 
thy passions of otherwise reluctant con- 
tributors, yet with us surely it can have 
no apologists. The expense of collection, 
the losses incident to the sale of tickets, 
the time wasted by those who adventure, 
the habits generated, and effect pro- 
duced, even on those whoare the favour- 
ites of fortune, are considerations of 
great weight, and present to the minds 
of your committee, overpowering objec- 
tions to the system as a source of reve- 
nue. 

The slightest reflection on the princi- 
ples of taxation, will place these consi- 
derations in their true light. In the man- 
ner of collecting a tax, as well as in the 
tax itself, whatever necessarily tends 
to augment the public burden, or to di- 
minish the productive powers of the peo- 
ple, is equally condemned by the voice 
of common sense and the principles of 
political economy. Yet nothing more 
injurious can be imagined, than the mode 
of collecting a tax by lottery. Its ne- 
cessary operation is vicious in the ex- 
treme. It excites hopes which, if there 
be truth in mathematics, must, in gene- 
ral, be fallacious: It excites habits of the 
most immoral character: It persuades 
men to rely on hazard, instead of trust- 
ing to the exercise of their talents, and 
the regular rewards of their own indus- 
try; and it relaxes all the springs of mo- 
rality and religion. Frugality, prudence, 
and the energy of persevering industry, 
are the permanent sources of national 
wealth. A people may be numerically 
great—they may be blest with a produc- 
tive soil, and genial climate, and yet 
without industry, prudence and frugali- 
ty, they can never expand themselves to 
the extent of their powers, nor give full 
scope to their best faculties of enjoyment. 
It is from the acquisitions of individual 
enterprise, that the resources of a state 
are augmented; whatever therefore tends 
to impede the progress, or to disturb the 
order of the economizing virtues of a 


- 





people, in so much retards their mare), 
to future wealth and greatness. 

If it be proposed to endow a collese 
to assist a public charity, or to appro. 
priate funds for opening canals and roads 
by the ordinary modes of direct taxation 
the burden is borne equally, and in the 
case of an apparent inequality, the 
largest share is assigned to those who 
reap the more immediate and permanent 
benefit from the measure. From the 
form of the contribution, it is known and 
understood to be a tax; it has no attrac. 
tions but those of its known and neces. 
sary usefulness, and the willingness of 
the community to bear it, is the just 
measure of its expediency; it is drawn 
from the people immediately—and re. 
turned to them in the improved means 
of their condition—without touching 
the capital of their virtues, impairing 
their moral habits, or endangering their 
religious principles. But if the scheme 
of a lottery be adopted, three times the 
sum necessary for the direct attainment 
of the object must be raised. A part, 
and but a small part, is given to the pur- 
poses contemplated by the law, the resi- 
due is distributed in the shape of prizes 
amongst the people—and this far greater 
portion, thus taken from the hands of 
many to be returned to a few, is precise- 
ly so much lost to the public, from the 
period of its investment until its repay- 
ment to individuals. It is so much that 
in the interim might have set to work 
the loom, the hammer or the plough, and 
thus have been the means of that conti- 
nual reproduction which is the great 
principle of all wealth, and the fruitful 
germ of national prosperity. ‘Taxes thus 
raised, however useful or noble the pur- 
poses to which they are appropriated, are 
indefensible upon principle, and are ex- 
cused only from the willingness with 
which they are borne. A principle which 
carried to its consequences, would w- 
settle the frame of civil society, sap the 
foundation of every moral feeling and 
religious principle, and make government 
‘dependent for its support, not on the 
intelligence, but on the vices of the peo- 
ple. Asa measure of practical exped 
/ency, experience has shown the utter In- 
' efficiency, as well as insecurity, of this 
| mode of raising money from the people. 
| By the declarations of managers, and the 
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| failures of dealers in tickets, actual losses 
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ave already been sustained, to the 
mount of $102,384 and 41 cents.—This 
,ided to the loss apprehended upon 
ales of tickets in the late lottery, which 
sestimated at $20,000, wili amount to 
more than one-fifth part of the net pro- 
juce of all the lotteries hitherto drawn in 
this state; and this net produce, independ- 
ently of the sums raised to make good 
ome of those deficiencies, is stated by 
the comptroller, at $506,184 and 43 
cents. 

If it were possible, at once, to abolish 
this whole system, your committee would 
have no hesitation in recommending that 
measure to the adoption of the legislature. 
But a sum nearly equal to that which has 
ilready been granted, is appropriated by 
existing laws, to various objects of state 
patronage and bounty. The public faith 
s therefore pledged to the amountof these 
appropriations ; but the public means are 


not sufficient to redeem that pledge from | 


any other or different resource.—Your 
committee have endeavoured, therefore, 
todevise such additional provisions to the 
acts now in force, as in their opinion are 


the best adapted to restrain, diminish, | 


prevent or reinedy the evils which they 
conceive inseparable from the lottery 
wwstem—and they feel bound, by every 
principle of duty, to recommend to tie 
legislature a distinct and formal decla- 
ration, as an admonition and memorial 
to their successors, that after the public 
engagements shall have been complied 
with, another lottery should never re- 
teive the sanction of this state. In con- 
lormity with these sentiments and views, 
your committee have directed their chair- 
ian to prepare, and ask for leave to pre- 
ent for the consideration of the house, 
ihe bill and resolutions which accompa- 
ny this report. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the committee. 


W. A. Durer, Chairman. 


Resolved, (if the honourable the Senate 
‘oncur herein,) as the sense of this legis- 
lture, That the raising of money by 
means of public lotteries is inefiicacious, 
insecure, impolitic and unjust; that it is 
repugnant to the industrious habits and 
noral sentiments of the people; that it 
' destructive to their principles, their 
prosperity and their happiness, and 
‘(wally injurious to the interests and 
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reputation of the state; and that so soon 
as the lotteries authorized by existing 
laws shall be completed, the practice of 
raising money by that mode of taxation, 
ought forever thereafter to be discon- 
tinued. 


ADDRESS 


Of the Board of Managers of the American 
Colonization Society to the Public. 


The period has arrived when the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society is called to increased 
activity and extended operaticrs. The atten- 
tion of the Society has hitherto been princi- 
pally engaged in collecting and diffusing in- 
formation. The information thus collected is 
sufficient to satisfy every candid and judicious 
inquirer, that the establishment of a colony 
on the west coast of Africa is safe and prac- 
ticable, and that it will be of great benefit 
beth to this country and to Africa. We be- 
lieve, likewise, that there is a debt of justice 
and of moral obligation due from the people 
of this country to Africans, and their descend- 
ants in both continents, which can be dis- 
charged more satisfactorily and beneficially to 
each, in this way, than in any other. The 
Board of Managers, therefore, some time 
since, came to the resolution of commencing 
the colony as soon as funds could be pro- 
cured, and the necessary arrangements made. 
The Board have since been engaged in pre- 
paratory measures for these arrangements, a 
brief statement of which it is proposed to lay 
before the public. In the number of circum- 
stances which have since occurred to strength- 
en their hands and encourage their hearts, to 
animate their zeal and quicken their diligence, 
they gratefully recognise the smiles of Provi- 
dence on their humble efforts. 

It is already known to the'public, that the 
Managers laid before Congress, at the last 
session, a great variety of documents, and 
other valuable information, relative to the 
proposed colony and the slave trade, selec- 
tions from which have been published by that 
body, with the Second Annual Report of the 
Society. The shortness of the session, and 
the mass of other important business before 
Congress, did not leave sufficient time for the 
discussion and consideration of the question 
of colonization. At the close of the session, 
however, an important law passed, entitled 
** An act, in addition to the acts prohibiting 
the slave trade.” This law was zealously sup- 
ported by the friends of the Society, and short- 
ly after its passage a committee was appoint- 
ed by the Board to wait on the President of 
the United States and the heads of depart- 
ments, to tender the services of the Mana- 
gers in any way in which they might be use- 
ful in carrying it into effect. From the mea- 
sures adopted+by the executive, it is probable, 
that there will be a number of captured ne- 
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groes to be provided for before the end of the 
year; and assurances having been given, that 
if the Society would procure a proper situa- 
tion in Africa, the captured negroes should be 
put under its care and be provided for at the 
public expense, the course to be pursued by 
thé Board could no longer remain doubtful. 
A number of free people of colour in differ- 
rent parts of the United States have already 
offered themselves for the colony. To select 
those best qualified to lay the foundation of 
this infant establishment, the Managers feel it 
of the utmost importance to its future charac- 
ter and prosperity. To aid in this and other 
important preparatory measures, the Board 
has appointed the Rev. William Mead, of Vir- 
ginia agent of the Society. To those who know 
Mr. Mead, the value of his labours and the im- 
portance of his pastoral services, this appoint- 
ment will be one of the highest pledges which 
the Managers can give to the public of the im- 
portance of the duties in which they are en- 
gaged, and of their zeal and perseverance in 
their discharge. 

The Managers have entered upon these du- 
ties, and engaged in these measures, with an 
humble dependance upon divine Providence, 
and a firm reliance on the justice, humanity, 
and liberality of their fellow citizens, that 
the necessary pecuniary aid will be afforded 
for the prosecution of their plans.—For the 
purpose of collecting funds, and of giving and 
procuring information, agents will be sent to 
the different cities in the United States, and 
to such other places as will be convenient. It 
is hoped that associations will be formed in 
different parts of the United States to aid the 
Society. Over so widely extended a country 
much must be left to the voluntary exertions 
of the people. 

We have, however, now to make a more 
pressing call for immediate relief and aid. A 
few days since, the hon. Wm. H. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury, one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Society, transmitted to the 
Board of Managers an advertisement in a Ge- 
orgia newspaper, offering for sale, on the 4th 
of May next, thirty or forty negroes, who had 
been introduced into the state in violation of 
the law prohibiting the slave trade (1). The 
law of Georgia, directing these sales, passed 
Dec. 19th, 1817, and may be found in the ap- 
pendix to the Second Annual Report of the 
Society, p. 91, letter 1. By the 3d section 
of that law, it is provided, ‘ That if, previous 
to any sale of any such persons of colour, the 
Society for colonizing the free persons of co- 
lour, within the United States, will undertake 
to transport them to Africa, or any other fo- 
reign place, which they may procure as a co- 
Jony for free persons of colour, at the sole 
expense of said Society, and shall likewise 
pay to his excellency the governor all ex- 
penses incurred by the state since they have 
been captured and condemned, his excellency 
the governor is authorized and requested to 
aid in promoting the benevolent views of said 
Society in such manner as he may deem ex- 
pedient.” 








ADDRESS OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The Board unanimously determined to ayyj) 
themselves of the privilege contained in thi: 
law, and to send an agent to Georgia to con. 
ply with the conditions, and to take charge 
of these unhappy victims of violence and fraud, 
for the purpose of returning them to their ng. 
tive soil, Preparations are making, with the 
aid of the government, for a safe asylum (2), 
where they will be provided for and instrnet. 
ed till the colony can be prepared for thei 
reception. Providence has thus enlarged 
the sphere of usefulness and the field of ey. 
ertion for the Society. The Managers ar 
called to more active duty, and an opportu. 
nity is thus given to the public, in the com. 
mencement of our operations, to test the sip. 
cerity of those expressions of detestation 59 
frequently uttered against the slave trade, and 
of those frequent professions of sympathy for 
the abused and oppressed Africans. The cal] 
is urgent, the occasion pressing, the time short; 
much is to be done in a few days or these up. 
happy beings will be beyond our reach. 

It is supposed that about five thousand dol. 
lars may be required for this object; and « 
there is no time to make personal application 
to individuals, it is requested that the Auxili: 
ry Societies and individuals favourable to this 
object, will make immediate exertions to raise 
funds to enable the Board to comply with the 
conditions of the Georgia law. Money collect. 
ed for this purpose, and donations for the 
general object of the Society, may be forward. 
ed to David English, Cashier of the Union 
Bank of Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
Treasurer of the Society. 

We know that we commence our oper. 
tions and make this call at a time peculiarly 
embarrassing. Times and seasons are in the 
hands of Him who doeth what seemeth hin 
right, and can overrule all to our good. He 
who giveth for such objects but lendeth to the 
Lord. We have followed what we believe to 
be the openings of Providence. This time 
may be selected to try our faith and test our 
sincerity. The widow’s mite was more a 
ceptable than the costly offering of the great. 
Will not, then, the sacrifices now made in& 
proper spirit be more acceptable than the o- 
ferings from the overflowings of abundance? 


By order of the Board of Managers, 
E. B. CALDWELL, Sec’ry: 
Jno. Unperwoop, Recording Sec’ry. 
(Note 1.) 
FROM THE GEORGIA PAPER. 


SALE OF AFRICAN SLAVES. 


On Tuesday, the 4th of May next, in the 
town of Milledgeville, will be exposed © 
public, sale, to the highest bidder, betweel 
thirty and forty prime African slaves, which 
have been taken possession of by the state 
Georgia in consequence of their having bee" 
| introduced contrary to the laws of this stalé 
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snd of the United States. Indisputable titles 
will be made, and prompt payment required. 
By order of the Governor, 
CHARLES WILLIAMSON, Agent. 
varch 6, 1819. 


(Note 2.) 


George W. P. Custis, Esq. of Arlington, the 
grandson of Mrs. Washington, cheerfully of- 
fred the use of his island near Cape Charles, 
at the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, and ac- 
companied the offer with a refusal to accept 
any compensation. It is called Smith’s island; 
and is happily adapted, and most favourably 
located for the purpose ; and has been select- 
ed by the President of the United States for 
the captured Africans, till they can be sent 
to Africa. 





Observations of Colonel Taylor on In- 
dian Corn. 


Arthur Young, in his travels through 
France and Spain, observes, that the re- 
gion of Indian corn exhibited plenty and 
afluence, compared with those where 
other crops were cultivated. As a taith- 
ful agricultural annalist, he records the 
fact, being but little acquainted with the 
plant, he could ‘not satisfactorily account 
lor it. Even nations which have lived 
with it, and almost upon it for a hun- 
dred years, so far from correctly esti- 
mating its value, have only learnt to eat 
it, but net te avail themselves of half its 
properties. Those for killing land, they 
ave turned to the utmost account; those 
for ~~ it, they have wholly ne- 
slected. The first capacity is common 
to all crops; the last is possessed by 
lew. Indian corn produces more food 
rman, beast, and the earth, than any 
ither farinaceous plant. If the food it 
produces for the two first were wasted, 
and men and beasts should thence be- 
come poor and perish, ought their po- 
verty or death to be ascribed to the plant 
which produced the food, or to those 
who wasted it? Is Indian corn justly 
largeable with the impoverishment of 
the earth, if the food it provides for that 
Shot applied P 

if the theory which supposes that 
jlants extract most or all of their mat- 
er from the atmosphere, and that the 
vhole of this matter is manure, be true, 
hen that plant which produces most 
egetable offal must be the most im- 
roving crop, and it will hardly be denied 

at Indian corn is entitled to this pre- 
‘ihinence, 








Let us compare it with wheat. Sup- 
pose that the same land will produce as 
much grain of the one as the other, 
which in its use will make equal returns 
to the earth. Here the equality ends, 
if indeed it exists even in this point. 
The corn stalks infinitely exceed the 
wheat straw in bulk, weight, and a ca- 
pacity for making food for the earth. 
If any attentive man who converts both 
his stalks and straw into manure, will 
‘compare their product in April, when 
he may distinguish one from the other, 
he will find of the former a vast supe- 
rierity in quantity. The English far- 
mers consider wheat straw as their most 
abundant resource for manure, and corn 
stalks are far more abundant; corn, 
therefore, is a less impoverishing, be- 
cause a more compensating crop to the 
earth, credited only for its stalks, than 
any in England. In comparing crops, 
to ascertain their relative product, and 
operation on the earth, we must contrast 
farinaceous crops with each other; and 
consider the litter or offal they produce, 
not as wasted, but as judiciously ap- 
plied to the compensation of the land. 
At the threshold of the comparison, corn 
exhibits a return from the same land of 
more offal or litter in its stalks alone, 
than wheat does altogether. But to the 
stalks of corn, its blades, tops, shucks 
and cobs remain to be added, each of 
which will nearly balance the litter be- 
stowed on the land by wheat. Not only 
the quantity of the vegetable matter pro- 
duced by corn, is far greater than the 
quantity produced by wheat, but the 
quality is better, and the risk of loss 
from evaporation less. 

The straw of wheat after it is ripen- 
ing or ripe, standing or lying out on the 
ground, is vastly diminished in weight 
by moisture, and injured after it is cut, 
even by dews. I think I have known it 
thus lose two-thirds of its weight.— 
Among the several kinds of litter fur- 
nished by corn, the shucks or cobs lose 
nothing of their value by evaporation ; 
the rind of the stalks seems intended 
by nature to resist it, that the farmer 
may have time to save them both as 
food and litter; from the same rind the 
top derives some security, and the fod- 
der is only exposed to it as grass in 
being made into hay. But the quality 





of every part of the corn offal is better 
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as manure than the wheat offal. The 
cob is said to be a valuable food, re- 
duced to meal; if so, it probably con- 
tains an oil. The stalk abounds in salts 
far beyond wheat straw. The tops and 
blades cured green, save from evapora- 
tion salts lost by straw. And even 
shucks, being more nutritious as food, 
must be allowed some degree of rich- 
ness beyond the straw. The whole of 
the corn offal is better food than wheat 
straw, but its blades and tops are so 
greatly superior, that cattle prefer them 
to hay, and will fatten on them as well. 
The corn offal can therefore maintain a 
fat herd, furnishing abundantly that 
which forms a compound with vegetable 
matter, of the richest consistence. To 
this object the straw is incompetent. 
Let us now compare corn and wheat 
as farinaceous food only. Corn in a 
proper climate for it, produces more 
farinaceous matter than wheat to the 
acre, from the richest down to the 


poorest soil; and hence also results a | 


greater return to the earth. The high- 
est product of corn I have heard of in 
the United States is 125 bushels to the 
acre, of wheat 60, a difference some- 


what diminished by the difference of 


weight. Fifty bushels of corn to the 
acre, are almost invariably produced by 
land well manured and well cultivated, 
whereas even half that crop of wheat is 
extremely rare. And in districts where 
the average crop of wheat is five, that 
of corn is usually about fifteen bushels 
an acre. Besides, corn both growing and 
gathered is less liable to mifortunes than 
wheat. 

Indian corn may be correctly called 
meal, meadow and manure. To its right 
to the first title, almost every tongue in 
the largest portion of the United States 
can testify; to the second, an exclusive 
reliance on it for fodder or hay, in a 
great district of country during two cen- 
turies, gives conclusive evidence; but 
the rueful countenance of this same dis- 
trict, either disapproves its claim to the 
third, or disallows any pretension of the 
inhabitants to industry or agricultural 
knowledge. 





RUSSIAN NAVY. 


The following account of the present 
condition and future prospects of the 
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| Russian navy, is contained in a lette; 


from an American officer on board the 
U.S. ship Guerriere to his friend in Vip. 
inia, dated in the Baltic, in Octobe; 
ast: 

“The marine of Russia from what } 
can gather amounts to about 90 sail of 
the line; and though their sphere of action 
is confined and the difficulties attendin 
the existence of such an establishment 
hardly are to be computed, still ships are 
building, every thing bespeaks the deter. 
mination on the part of Russia to create 
and support an immense navy. 

“ Cronsiadt, at the head of the Gulfof 
Finland, is the grand depot; its yards, 
dry and wet docks, arsenals, barracks, 
&c. &c. are of superior construction, and 
kept in the most perfect order and re. 
pair; a large portion of their ships are 
here laid up, and the approaching season 
brings them in daily for their semi-an- 
nual protection. Iam astonished they 
should continue to build at St. Peters 
burgh; the water is too shoal to admit 
the passage of ships of any burthen, and 
they are obliged to float them down on 
camels, a machine of curious and inge- 
nious construction, but of which the use 
is attended with great danger to the ves- 
sel it transports. Much attention is paid 
to strength and beauty in the building ol 
Russian ships; however, from some de- 
fect in the materials, or the action of the 
climate, they seldem last more than 10 
or 15 years, and very often require re- 
pairs.—I saw several beautiful ‘ships, 
built in 1812 and 713 in dry dock, with 
scarce a sound plank or timber in them. 
This must proceed from a radical defect 
in the timber for as none of them are 
built by contract, of course the materials 
are inspected by officers in the employ 
of government. The most serious 1ncoi- 
veniences in the maintenance of thet’ 
marine, arise from its total want of sys 
tem and arrangement, and the mult: 
tude of ‘foreigners with which it 's 
thronged, and which from the nature 0! 
things they mustemploy. Among them 
you may observe in the highest stations 
a medley of English, Scotch, Irish, Ame- 
ricans, Germans, &c. who cannot poss 
bly feel a proper interest in a service ° 
which they only make a convenience 
This circumstance, together with the 
scanty remuneration they receive fo 
their services, gives rise to the most ul 
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pridled licentiousness in the expenditure 
of public property, and the most bare- 
faced pretexts to defraud the govern- 
ment. ‘The business is reduced to a 
system, and so general is the guilt, that 
from the commander down to the lowest 
crade of officers, when a ship is disman- 
led, from dock, they pillage her of every 
article they can lay their hands on, from 
arope yarn to her sheet cable. Their 
ships, however, have an imposing ap- 
pearance, and work smartly, though upon 
examination, they have little better ar- 
rangement or police than either French 
or Spaniards. Considering the complete 
ascendance Russia possesses in the Bal- 
tic and Black sea, she must contemplate 
a wider scene of action in this immense 
marine, Or aim at an establishment equal 
to any maritime coalition which may be 
formed. This she cannot effect till she 
acquire a very different sea coast from 
that which bounds her possessions, and 
which compels her fleets to be half the 
year in dock. Should she conquer Tur- 
key and get the Grecian islands, she 
will find no difficulty in manning her 
ships, for there are no better seamen 
than the Greeks, and a multitude of 
them there are.” 





GIBBON’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


Hee olim meminise juvabit—The 
following extracts from the correspond- 
ence of Edward Gibbon with J. Hol- 
royd, (Lord Sheffield,) are interesting. 
SHEFFIELD, we well know, was the stea- 
dy foe of the United States; and the 
great events of nearly half a century 
prove, that the classic and_ philosophic 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire was a more able states- 
man than his friend Hglroyd: for Gib- 
bon doubted the success of the ministe- 
nal war against the colonies. The ex- 
tracts are from the 2d volume of Gib- 
bon’s Miscellaneous Works, published at 
Basle, in Switzerland, 1796. [Nat. Int. 


“ March 16, 1774. 
“Very little that is satisfactory has 
transpired of America. On Monday 
lord North moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to remove the customs and courts of 
justice from Boston to Salem; a step so 


detrimental to the former town, as must | 





soon reduce it to your own terms; and 
yet of so mild an appearance, that it 
was agreed to without a division, and al- 
most without a debate.” 

“ January 31, 1775. 

“For my own part, I am more and 
more convinced that we have both the 
right and the power on our side, and 
that, though the effort may be accompa- 
nied with some melancholy circum- 
stances, We are now arrived at the deci- 
sive moment of preserving, or of losing 
for ever, both our trade and empire.” 

“ February 8, 1775. 

“ We voted an address, 304 to 105, of 
lives and fortunes, declaring Massachu- 
setts Bay in a state of rebellion. More 
troops (but, I fear, not enough) go to 
America, to make an army’ of 10,000 
men at Boston; three generals, Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton. In a few days 
we stop the ports of New England. I am 
more and more convinced that, with 
firmness, all may go well—yet I some- 
times pouBT.” 

“ August 1, 1775. 

“Something will be done this year; 
but in the spring the force of the coun- 
try will be exerted to the utmost. Scotch 
Highlanders, Lrish Papists, Hanoverians, 
Canadians, Indians, &c. &c. will all in 
various shapes be employed.” 


“ October 4, 1775. 

“ When the Russians arrive, wili you 
go and see theircamp? We have great 
hopes of getting a body of these barba- 
rians. In consequence of some very 
plain advances, King George, with his 
own hand, wrote a very polite epistle to 
Sister Kirry,* requesting her friendly 
assistance. Full powers and instruc- 
tions were sent at the same time to 
Gunning, to agree for any force between 
five and twenty thousand men, carte 
blanche for the terms; on condition, 
however, that they should serve, not as 
auxiliaries, but as mercenaries, and that 
the Russian general should be absolutely 
under the command of the British. The 
worst of it is, that the Baltic will soon 
be frozen up, and that it must be late 
next year before they can get to Ameri- 
ca. In the meantime, we are not quite 
easy about Canada ; and even if it should 
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* The Empress Catharine, of Russia. 
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ourselves with the expectation of bring- 
ing down that martial people on the back 
settlements. ‘The priests are ours; the 
gentlemen very: prudently wait the 
event, and are disposed to join the 
stronger party; but the same lawless 
spirit and impatience of government 
which have infected our colonies, are 
gone forth among the Canadian peasants, 
over whom, since the conquest, the.no- 
blesse have lost much of their influ- 
ence.” 
“ January 18, 1776. 

“ You know we have got 18,000 Ger- 
mans from Hesse, Brunswick, and Hesse 
Darmstadt. I think our meeting will be 
lively; a spirited minority and a de- 
sponding majority. The higher people 
are placed, the more gloomy are their 
countenances, the more melancholy their 
language. You may call this cowardice, 
but I fear it arises from their knowledge 
of the difficulty and magnitude of the 
business.” 

“ January 29, 1776. 

“IT much fear that our leaders have 
not a genius which can act at the dis- 
tance of three thousand miles. You 
know that a large draft of guards are 
going to America. Poor dear crea- 
tures !” 

© June 24, 1776. 

“ The old report of Washington’s re- 
signation, and quarrel with the Congress, 
seems to revive.” 

“ August, 1776. 

“No public news, nor any expected 
till the end of this or the beginning of 
next month, when Howe will have col- 
lected his whole force. A tough busi- 
ness indeed! Yousee, by their Declara- 
tion,* that they have now passed the Ru- 
bicon, and rendered the work of a treaty 
infinitely more difficult. You will, per- 
haps, say, so much the better; but, I do 
assure you that the thinking friends of 
rovernment are by no means sanguine.” 

” , 1776. 

“ Lord G. Germaine entertains great 
expectations that the light troops and In- 
dians, under sir William Johnson, who 
are sent from Oswego down the Mohawk 
river to Albany, will oblige the Provin- 
cials to give up the defence of the lakes, 
for fear of being cut off.” 








* Of Independence. 
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“ Jan. 18, 1777, 

“Things go on very prosperously i, 
America. Howe is himself in the Jer. 
seys, and will push at least as far as the 
Delaware river. The continental (per- 
haps now the rebel) army is in a great 
measure dispersed, and Washington, 
who wishes to cover Philadelphia, has not 
more than 6 or 7000 men with him, 
Clinton designs to conquer Rhode Island 
in his way home.” 

” , 1777. 

“ America affords nothing very satis- 
factory. ‘Though we have many flying 
reports, you may be assured that we are 
ignorant of the consequences of Tren- 
ton, &c. Charles Fox is now at my el- 
bow, declaiming on the impossibility of 
keeping America, since a victorious army 
has been unable to maintain any eatent of 
posts in the single province of Jersey.” 


© Paris, August 13, 1777. 

“ What a wretched piece of work do 
we seem to be making of it in America! 
The greatest force which any European 
power ever ventured to transport into 
that continent is not strong enough to at- 
tack the enemy; the naval strength of 
Great Britain is not sufficient to prevent 
the Americans (they have almost lost 
the appellation of rebels) from receiving 
every assistance that they wanted ; and, 
in the mean time, you are obliged to call 
out the militia to defend your own coasts 
against their privateers. Upon the whole, 
I find it walk easier to defend the jus- 
tice than the policy of our measures.” 


“« November, 1778. 
“No news from America; yet there 
are people who talk of conquering it 
next summer with 20,000 Russians.” 


7 May, 1779. 

“ Ministry are more crest-fallen than 

I ever knew them, with the last intelli- 
gence. Indeed I much want to have a 
very serious conversation with you.” 
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THE REAL JUNIUS. 


Copy of a letter from H. Campbell, Esq. 
AS. to a Clergyman at Oxford. 


Lonvon, Suffolk-street, 
March 9, 1819. 


Rev. und Dear Sir—The flattering and ge- 
nerous-minded manner in which you ap- 
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DR. WILMOT—JUNIUS. 


plauded my humble exertions, in favour of 
the first of British bards, (Ossian,) and the 
pleasing task you impose upon me, to acquaint 
you with the transactions of the Highland So- 
ciety, with respect to my proofs of that poet’s 
authenticity, (which, flatteringly you hold to 
be “the only reasonable ones yet offered to 
the world,”) impel me to inform you that I 
have yet had no answer from the Highland 
Society on the subject; but, my noble 
namesake, the earl of Breadalbane, has an 
opinion similar to your own, of the merit of 
tae work—and, like a true Gael, has gene- 
rously promised me that the honourable so- 
ciety will avoid the imputation of negligence, 
and do the author justice. 

Since I last wrote to you, I have been bu- 
sily and pleasurably employed in another im- 
portant literary pursuit, and have been as 
successful and happy in the result, as I was 
in that of my researches in Ireland. 

You will have seen by the public prints, 
that the will of the late sir P. Francis, is to- 
tally void of any clue that would lead to the 
real author of “The Letters of Junius.”— 
Though his testy answer to Mr. Rogers, 
when interrogated on the subject by that 
gentleman at lord Holland’s, makes it evident 
to the world, that he particularly wished to 
have been considered the celebrated author. 
Hence you will infer, that the Edinburgh re- 
viewers, though. passable critics, have not yet 
attained the second sight, so peculiar to their 
countrymen, less gifted with the glamoury 
of metaphysics than they are. 

To be brief with my rev. friend, I hasten to 
acquaint him, that the University of Oxford 
has the honour of having given to the world 
that high priest of political scrutiny, Junius, 
in One of her greatest ornaments of oratory, 
and deep literature—the late Dr. Wilmot— 
and, that he was consecrated by England’s 
once illustrious prime minister, lord Chat- 
ham, and by lords Sondes and Archer, at 
whose house several of his celebrated letters 
were written, and thence conveyed to Mr. 
Wilkes’s, who communicated them to Wood- 
fall, the printer. This, my dear sir, is not 
fancy. The fac similes of Woodfall and Hes- 
sey, and Taylor, are now before me, con- 
trasted with MSS. of the late Doctor Wilmot 
—and there is not, nor cannot be, a shadow 
of doubt, but the same hand traced the cha- 
racters, 

If there could be any doubt for a moment 
entertained of the fact, it would be entirely 
done away by the signature of lord Chatham 
to one of the papers now before me, wherein 
that illustrious statesman promises “to in- 
demnify Doctor Wilmot for any losses he may 
incur by publishing his Political Essays ;”’ and 
farther, by the death-bed avowal of the Doc- 
tor himself, declaring in the most solemn and 
feeling manner, “that he (Doctor Wilmot) 
only was the author of the letters at issue !” 
The paper was then sealed and delivered to 
Ns amiable niece, (a daughter of the late duke 
of Cumberland, his friend) with strict in- 
‘unctions that she was not to open it until 
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seven years after his death, which I need 
not add, was faithfully attended to. On the 
whole, the comparison of the MSS. in the 
possession of Woodfall, and that of the “ He- 
roic Epistle to sir William Chambers,” now 
in the possession of sir Richard Phillips, and 
those in the possession of his niece, uncon- 
trovertibly assert that Doctor Wilmot was the 
author of the works in question. The ab- 
surdity of the claims of the adherents and 
sticklers of sir P. Francis, to place him in the 
chair of Junius, is so palpable, that I wonder 
how any person who has attentively read the 
letters of that author, could for a moment he- 
sitate to pronounce him one of the most un- 
likely men to produce such writings, or to 
whom such writings should be ascribed! The 
knight was only 22* years old when the let- 
ters first appeared, and the doctor was 51! 
The pointed elegance and acumen of his ner- 
vous style, had been twenty years a subject 
of admiration at the university; and he had 
long been to Mr. Pitt and others, what Dean 
Swift is reported to have been to Harley, 
earl of Oxford. To me, every sentence of 
the celebrated letters pourtray their emana- 
tion from a comprehensive, deep, enlighten- 
ed, and well-matured mind—not the mind of 
a clerk of 22, when the flare and frivolities 
of youth are often more attended to than the 
expansion of intellect; and such I have been 
told was really the case of sir P. Francis at 
that age ! 

The limits of my paper will not allow me at 
present to cite extracts from the letters of 
lord Chatham and his colleagues to the doc- 
tor; but I might do s9, and they would con- 
vince—such a chain of unquestionable evi- 
dence I never before saw. 

With an elegance of person, the doctor 
possessed the easy politeness of a courtier, 
and, with the assistance of his intriguing 
friend, Harry Beauclerk, he, not unlike the 
great lord Stair, when ambassador in France, 
turned appearance and manners to advan- 
tage. On laying aside the clerical costume, 
and assuming the bag and sword, he was par 


jfinesse introduced by Beauclerk to the cele- 


brated Mrs. Abingdon, the then mistress of 
lord Shelburne ; and through his intimacy 
with that lady, he acquired a knowledge of 
the private views and transactions of lord S. 
that was useful to him while before the pub- 
lic as Junius. 

I could recite what would fill a volume, of 
the court transactions of those and later 
times, but I find that I have written to the 
end of my paper. However, you may place 
the firmest reliance in what I have written 
from the proofs before me, that Dr. Wilmot, 
and no other man on earth, wrote “The Let- 
ters of Junius.” 

And that I am, rev. and dear sir, very faith- 
fully your’s, Credat Judeas Apella. 


H. CAMPBELL. 





* He was 28 years. 
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The discovery of a bank of cod fish, 
off the Shetland islands, near the coast 
of Scotland (says the New York Daily 
Advertiser) is an event of no small im- 
portance to the peopte of Great Britain, 
especially that part of the kingdom, and 
we should suppose cannot be without its 
interest to this country. The following 
account of this subject is taken from 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for 
January, 1819. 


THE COD BANK OF SHETLAND. 


“ Discovery.—This bank was, we be- 
lieve, first fished upon by the vessels of 
Mr. Ross, of Wheedale, in Shetland, in 
the autumn of 1816. 

“ Situation and extent.—The bank 
commences about twelve to twenty miles 
north by west from Papa Westray, one 
of the Orkney islands. It is prolonged 
to the westward of the coast of the Shet- 
land islands, and has been entered upon 
to the north, by steering west-north-west, 
as well as north by west, from the island 
of Foula. But its termination has not 
been reached, and it is imagined to ex- 
tend much farther north. The colour of 
the fish is described to be similar to what 
has been observed in the cod caught off 
the coast of the Faro islands, thus appear- 
ing to identify this much more norther- 
ly bank with thatof Shetland. The fish 
is said to be grey backed, spotted with 
black, and tinged with a ring of a colour 
from brown to grey. The length that 
has been already traced of the bank is 
about 140 miles. The breadth is from 18 
to25 miles. The depth is from 28 to 47 
fathoms. 

“ Productiveness—Thirteen vessels 
employed in this fishery are computed to 
have made this year [1818] about 30001. 
These vessels do not exceed 35 tons, and 
on account of the bounty are not less than 
six tons. They carry from six to eight 
hands. The vessels this year on the 
banks are said to have fished about 12 
tons of fish, in the dried state, on an 
average. Some vessels procured from 
18 to 19 tons each. The abundance of 
the fish is so great, that one vessel in a 
tide or day caught 1200 fish. 

“The Shetland islands, in this fishery, 
will possess an advantage over their Ork- 
ney neighbours, from the superiority of 
their drying beaches.—These being com- 
posed of rounded pebbles, ejected by the 

















COD BANK OFF SHETLAND. 


sea, are more or less abundant, or are 
better in quality, according to the nature 
of the rocks of which each of the groups 
of islands is composed. This superi- 
ority of beach is of such consequence to 
the drying of the fish, as to give the ling 
and cod of Shetland a decided advantage 
in the market over every other like ar- 
ticle of fish to which it is opposed. The 
createst inconvenience is felt from the 
want of bait, which, being obtained from 
the bays of Shetland, prove a great loss 
of time to the fishers, who are often 
obliged precipitately to leave the bank 
for the want of it. Any account of the 
manner in which this inconvenience is 
remedied in other places, either by the 
preservation of bait, collected previously 
to the fishing season, or by any other 
mode of fishing for the bait, which con- 
sist of shell fish, on the bank itself, will 
be most acceptable information to the 
vessels employed in the pursuit.” 


as 


Good Tavern regulations in Chio. 


By a recent law, passed by the legis- 
lature of Ohio, no person is allowed to 
keep a tavern, unless it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the court granting the 
license, that he is provided with a good 
house, containing at least four rooms, and 
three fire places, and is furnished with 
four beds; and that he is also provided 
with a good stable, divided into at least 
6 stalls. All tavern keepers are proli- 
bited from selling on credit to any person 
liquor of any kind to an amount exceed- 
fifty cents—and are prohibited from any 
recovery beyond that amount. Every ta- 
vern keeper is also subject to a fine of 
twenty dollars for permitting any justice 
of the peace to hold a court in his house; 
and for permitting any kind of rioting, 
reveling or drunkenness in or about his 
house, he forfeits a sum not exceeding 50 
dollars, and the suspension of his license 
for the space of four months. [.4/b Gaz. 


[From the Lond. Morn. Chronicle, Feb. 12. 


A very singular motion was last night 
made in the house of commons. “i 


John Jackson moved the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into the 
truth of the doctrine of contagion in the 
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SILVER AND GOLD—YELLOW STONE EXPEDITION. 


In the discussion which took 
place on this motion, Mr. Robinson, the 
president of the board of trade, stated 
that “the question had been broyght un- 
der the consideration of the branch of 
government with which he was connect- 
ed, and he confessed he had been struck 
with the reasonings which had been ad- 
duced in favour of the opimon, that it 
was not contagious, but epidemic.” We 
apprehend, however, that this is a question 
which the house of commons will find it 
one of the most difficult to settle of any 
which they ever had before them. ‘That 
by the inquiries which this committee 
shall institute, much valuable information 
may be obtained ts extremely probable ; 
but how the committee or the house are 
to decide when doctors disagree, as they 
are sure to do in this case, or they will 
belie their character, we are altogether 
ata loss to conceive. We like, however, 
this ardour for science on the part of 
the house. and if they have in their san- 
guine confidence somewhat over-rated 
their powers, we are disposed to forgive 
them. 


[FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. | 


Silver and Gold. 


Messrs. Gales & Seaton, 

I am gratified by seeing so many in- 
teresting and useful statistical accounts 
in your paper, which has such extensive 
circulation. 

The statement of gold and silver coin- 
age in Mexico, for the last eight years, 
being 64,000,000, gives an average of 
8,000,000 dollars per annum. Supposing 
the population of the world to be 800 
millions, it gives the sixth of what we 
call a five-penny piece, or cent’s worth 
of gold or silver to each individual. Now 
calculate— 

Ist. Loss in transportation, by sea, 
from port to port. 

2d. Loss by abrading. 

sd. The consumption in gold and sil- 
ver leaf for furniture. 

4th. The consumption in plating. 

5th. The conversion into watches, 
spoons, plate, &c. 

After this estimate, how much will re- 
main for a circulating medium? 


Every body is asking, where does spe- 
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ny uses it is applied to, and how many 
more people require it, since civilization 
las occasioned a more equal division of 
property. 

I have laboured hard to demonstrate 
that a country is retarded in its progress 
by a specie currency; but there 1s an 
old proverb, “ Seeing is believing, but 
feeling has no fellow.” Most persons 
would not open their eyes to see, and 
consequently, by suffering, they must be 
taught wisdom. That the distresses this 
year will exceed all which have been ex- 
perienced since the year of our inde- 
pendence, I hesitate not to assert. Old 
Mr. Penn, when he took leave of the 
Philadelphians, during the war for inde- 
pendence, said to them, unless you hang 
together, you'll all hang separately; so I 
now say, if the merchants do not assem- 
ble, and try to. discover a remedy, that 
they'll all break separately. Homo. 


YELLOW STONE EXPEDITION. 
Frankfort, (K°y.) April 2. 

Preparations to render the expedition 
powerful and imposing, are going, for- 
ward in every part of our country. 
Troops are marching for St. Louis froin 
Plattsburg, from Detroit, and from vari- 
ous other quarters. The symptoms of 
hostility which have been exhibited by 
some of the Indians have determined 
the government to send such a number 
of men as will render opposition fruit- 
less, and strike a lasting dread into the 
men of the forest. Itis probable that 
900 or 1000 men will ascend the river, a 
large portion of whom will return as 
soon as fortifications shall have been 
erected capable of resisting, with a small 
force, any attack which may be appre- 
hended at that distance in the wilderness. 
With these troops will ascend three or 
four steam boats, laden with provisions, 
arms, and ammunition. 

The expedition to the St. Peters will 
start probably before that to the Yellow 
Stone. 





These expeditions are of immense 
importance to the western country in a 
two-fold view. They will drive foreign 
influence out of the adjacent Indian 
tribes, and protect our frontiers from 
savage inroads. They will likewise 
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of the government in the various portions 
of our country, and diminish the conti- 
nual drain of money from the west to the 
east in consequence of the amount col- 
lected by government for the sale of 
public lands. Hitherto, immense sums 
have been collected in the west, where 
there has been little expenditure, trans- 
ferred to the east and expended on the 
army, the navy, and fortifentions. This 
course of measures has done much to in- 
crease the embarrassments of the west- 
ern country. Had the whole amount 
collected for public land, been again ex- 
pended among the people of the west, 
on roads, on fortifications, or on such ex- 
peditions as those now in progress, we 
should have been relieved from many 
of the distresses which we now feel. 
Instead cf being lost to us forever, it 
would have been drawn from its depots, 
and again thrown into circulation, to 
gladden and enrich the community. 

For these reasons and others which 
we have not now room to mention, we 
give our most hearty approbation to the 
establishment of these two posts, and 
wish the plan were extended to another 
point somewhere on Lake Superior. 

Indeed we have seen nothing in the 
plans of the present Secretary of War 
which does not bespeak a great and 
comprehensive mind. His reports on 
fortifications, on roads, on every thing 
which comes within the compass of his 
duties, exhibit schemes, national and 
grand, worthy of the country and the 
people for whose convenience and de- 
tence they have been projected—{.4rgus. 


MR. ESTWICK EVANS, 


Has just published his “ Pedestrious 
Tour of four thousand miles, through 
the Western States and Territories,” a 
book of about 150 pages, printed at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, which we venture 
to recommend for the interesting subject 
of its contents, more especially as Mr. 
Evans has been mentioned in some of 
the newspapers, as a character more re- 
markable for singularity of appearance, 
dressed in buffalo skins, than for intel- 
Jigence and matchless enterprise. All 
we have read of English pedestrians 
shrinks into nothing when compared 
with the winter’s walk of ourcountryman, 
Mr. Evans. He outstrips every travel- 








ESTWICK EVANS’ PEDESTRIAN TOUR. 


ler of any nation we have ever heard of. 
If it be practicable to walk to the North 
Pole, (and perhaps such a journey is not 
impossible) Estwick Evans is the man 
that will perform it. No horse, no 
moose, no camel, could have travelled 
through such a country, at such a sea- 
son, as that through which this sturdy 
son of New Hampshire has passed.— 
There is an air of truth and candour 
pervading this book, and we have no 
doubt but it will be read in Europe with 
uncommon interest. W. 


The following is Mr. Evans’ descrip- 
tion of his equipments for his extensive 
Pedestrious Tour. 

“It may gratify some to know the par- 
ticulars of my habiliments. Mine was a 
close dress consisting of buffalo skins. 
On my shoulders were epauletts made 
of the long hair of the animal; and they 
were for the purpose of shielding the 
shoulder from rain.—Around my neck 
and under one arm was strapped a 
double leather case, with brass chargers, 
for shot and ball; and under the other 
arm a case for powder, strapped in the 
same way, and also having a brass 
charger.—Around the waist was a belt, 
with a brace of pistols, a dirk, two side 
cases for pistol balls, and a case for 
moulds an screws. Also, around the 
waist was buckled an Indian apron, 
which fell behind; it was about 18 
inches square, covered with fine bear 
skin, trimmed with fur, and having over 
the lower part of it a net for game. This 
apron contained a pocke tcompass, maps, 
journal, shaving materials,a small hatchet, 
patent fire works, &c.; my cap and gloves 
were made of fur, my moccasons were of 
deer skin, and on my shoulder I carried 
a six feet rifle. The partners of my toils 
and dangers were two faithful dogs. 

“Tn this situation I arrived at Detrcit 
on the 20th of March. My dogs, however, 
were destroyed by wolves, on the night 
of the 10th of that month, in the vicinity 
of the Miami swamp.”—( Bost. Patriot. 


=== 
Great Expedition! 
In the report of the lottery committee 
of New York, it is asserted, that ex- 
presses have reached the city of New — 


York in ten or eleven hours from Balti- 
more, and in five hours from Philadelphia. 
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DIRGE ON A HIGHLAND CHIEF—HYMN FOR EASTER. 


Portland, April 20. 


Arrrived in this town last week, ad- 
miral George Tate, of the Russian navy 
on a visit to his relatives and friends 
who reside in this place and vicinity. 
Admiral Tate came with his parents to 
this country from England when between 
one and two years of age, and resided 
in that part of Falmouth, called Stroud- 
water. At the age of 20 he left this for 
the West Indies, and thence to England, 
and soon after entered the Russian ser- 
vice, in which he has continued ever 
since, a period of forty-eight years, and 
by his merit and good conduct, as an 
officer and gentleman, has risen to the 
first rank and command in his profession. 
Admiral Tate, is also a member of the 
Russian senate, the highest court of the 
empire. 


A large meeting of Catholics was 
holden on the 1st March in Dublin, for 
the purpose of expressing, in the most 
marked manner, their gratitude to the 
Protestants who have lately come for- 
ward to petition parliament in their be- 


half. 


Dirp—At Belmont, (Md.) Hon. Alex- 
ander C. Hanson, senator in Congress 
from the state of Maryland. 








Poetry. 


The following is the dirge alluded to in the 
Philadelphia Register, page 288. 





[FROM THE EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER. | 


DIRGE 


Of a Highland Chief, executed after the 
Rebellion. 


Son of the mighty and the free! 

Loved leader of the faithful brave ! 

Was it for high-rank’d chief like thee, 
To fill a nameless grave! 

Oh, hadst thou slumber’d with the slain, 

ifad Glory’s death-bed been thy lot, 

E’en though on red Culloden’s plain, 
We then had mourn’d thee not! 


But darkly closed thy morn of fame, 

That morn whose sun-beam rose so fair, 

Revenge alone may breathe thy name, 
The watch-word of despair! 





| 
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Yet oh! if gallant spirit’s power 

Has e’er ennobled death like thine 

Then glory mark’d thy parting hour, 
Last of a mighty line! 


O’er thy own bow’rs the sunshine falls, 

But cannot cheer their lonely gloom, 

Those beams that gild thy native walls, 
Are sleeping on thy tomb. 

Spring on thy mountains laughs the while, 

Thy green woods wave in vernal air, 

But the lov’d scenes may vainly smile, 
Not e’en thy dust is there! 


On thy blue hills no bugle sound 
Is mingling with the torrent’s roar ! 
Unmark’d the red deer sport around, 
Thou lead’st the chase no more. 
Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still, 
Those halls where swell’d the choral strain, 
They hear the whirlwind’s murmuring shrill, 
And all is hush’d again. 


Thy bard his pealing harp has broke, 

His fire, his joy of song is past ; 

One lay to mourn thy fate he woke, 
His saddest and his last : 

No other theme to him was dear, 

Than lofty deeds of thine ; 

Hush’d be the strain thou canst not hear, 
Last of a mighty line! 


The last number of the “Christian Disci- 
ple” contains the following original hymn, 
which was sung at the Reverend Mr. Ware’s 
church, Boston, and the First Independent 
Church, Baltimore. It will be perceived that 
the measure is adapted to the beautiful air 
and chorus of Avison’s “Sound the loud 
trumpet o’er Egypt’s dark sea.” [Fed. Rep. 


HYMN FOR EASTER. 


Lift your loud voices in triumph on high 
For Jesus has risen, and man cannot die. 

Vain were the terrors that gathered around 

him, 

And short the dominion of death and the 

grave ; 

He burst from the fetters of darkness that 

bound him, 

Resplendent in glory, to live and to save. 
Loud was the chorus of angels on high, 
‘‘The Saviour has risen, and man shali not 

die.”’ 


Glory to God, in full anthems of joy; 
The being he gave us, death cannot destroy 
Sad were the life we must part with to- 
morrow, 
If tears were our birthright, and death were 
our end ; 
But Jesus hath cheered the dark valley of 
sorrow, * 
And bade us, immortal to Heaven ascend. 
Lift then your voices in triumph on high 
For Jesus has risen, and man shall not die 








3(0)2 LOSS OF THE EPERVIER—GAS FIRE. 


[FROM THE NORTHERN WHIG. | 


The verses below were suggested by the 
loss of the “ Epervier,” which was supposed 
to have been wrecked on her return from 
Algiers with the ransomed captives. 


RETURN OF THE EPERVIER. 


———“ Venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
J/Equora.”—V IRGIL. 


Merrily o’er the blue water’s motion 
Hastened the bark on the wings of the blast; 
Breasting the surge of the fathomless ocean, 
O’er its deep bosom she rapidly past, 
And the captive exulted in freedom at last. 


Gaily her streamers unfurl’d in the gale— 
Proudly her prow broke the breast of the 
foam : 
The heart of the captive has ceased to bewail, 
And fondly it throbb’d for the fields of his 
home, 
Where, free and unfetter’d again he might 
roam. 


Long had he toiled in the savage domain, 
While fast from his dim eye fell memory’s 
‘tear; 
Long had he clank’d the barbarian’s chain, 
And counted the hours of each lingering 
year, 
*Till liberty came with the ficet Epervier. 


Haste, gallant bark, on thy glorious way! 
Haste! for the storm is encircling the sky ; 
Rude swells the surge—the bright meteors 
play 
O’er the face of the deep, and the wild tem- 
pests fly, 
And shrill is the sound of the water-wraith’s 
cry. 


Soon sunk the bark in the gulf of the wave, 
Lowly she sunk in the deepening gloom ; 
The ocean that witnessed the deeds of the 

brave, 
Witnessed the scene of their desolate 
doom; 
The wave was their glory—the wave was 
their tomb. 
FLorio. 








Piterature and Acience. 





GAS FIRE. 


A concentrated fuel for steam-boats 
has been invented, consisting of tar or 
other carbonaceous substance, commin- 
gled with steam. 

The apparatus is simple; the manage- 
ment easy and safe. It is a great auxi- 








liary to a wood or coal fire, which it both 
enlivens, increases and saves—for it 
seems to combine so rapidly with the 
oxygen of the air, as to prevent the wood 
from wasting or consuming so fast as 
usual, the blaze, notwithstanding, being 
very active and intense. 

he apparatus consists of a double 
vessel of copper or iron, cylindrical, 
lying on its side, upon or rather between 
the boilers, if there are two. 

Tar, turpentine, rosin, spirits, oil, or 
other combustible fluid, being put into 
the inner one, steam is allowed to flow 
from the boiler through a pipe and cock 
into the space between and through a 
few holes on the gl side of the inner 
one to press on the surface of the tar, 
which being heated by the surrounding 
steam, is at pleasure driven out through 
a small pipe (having a stop cock) meet- 
ing and uniting with another pipe lead- 
ing out steam from the space between— 
the continuation of the pipe then leads 
to the fire or flue. The longer this pipe 
(if kept hot) the better. It need not 
be more than a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter. 

In its way the tar is extremely atten- 
uated, and mingling with the steam. 
Some chemists are of opinion that by 
the attraction of its carbon, it decom- 
poses the steam into the constituents of 
water, oxygen and hydrogen, and com- 
bines with them to form the highly inflam- 
mable gases, carbonic-acid and carbu- 
retted hydrogen, or if not thus formed in 
the pipe, they are produced at or near 
its orifice, which need not be more than 
the tenth of an inch diameter for a boil- 
er of considerable size. 

The only art in management, is to 
graduate the flow of the tar and steam 
to such proportion as that neither shall 
appear to predominate, and in taking 
care that the fluid be previously strained 
so as not to obstruct the pipe by any ex- 
traneous particles. This will easily be 
done by placing a sieve over the reser- 
voir, from which a pipe (having a stop 
cock) leads into one end of the tar ves- 
sel. ‘There is of course a safety valve 
and a stop cock to draw the condensed 
steam from between the two vessels, 
formed there in the beginning of the ope- 
ration, while the tar was at.a low tem- 
perature. Its position on the boilers will, 


however, soon heat it. Tar boils only 
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at a much higher temperature than 
water—there is therefore no danger from 
if, 
The advantages of this kind of fuel 
will be very great in long passages. No 
steam-boat or vessel can navigate the 
ocean without it; and it will be found 
economical and convenient in every si- 
tuation. 

Being of recent origin, it has not been 
put in practice in many instances, but in 
several, under my own observation, and 
witnessed by many persons, its effects 
are admirable. 

This advertisement is intended to 
offer its use gratis to a few boats, whose 
proprietors shall first obtain a license. 
The price of this improvement after- 
wards will be several thousand dollars 
per boat, which it will be found econo- 
mical in most situations to pay. The pa- 
tent right for. local use will be for sale 
after its value shall be further tested. 

Licenses to use this invention will be 
granted by 

Joun L. Suntivan, 
Assignee of the patent of Samuel Morey, 
Boston, February 19, 1819. 


AMERICAN ORRERY. 


Several gentlemen of Albany united 
in a petition to the legislature of the 
state of New York, for aid in the com- 
pletion of an astronomical machine, in- 
vented by Mr. Newell, of Washington 
county. The following report, made on 
this subject, in assembly, by Gen. Root, 
on the 6th inst. will afford an idea of its 
ingenious mechanism. The provision re- 
commended in the report, we are happy 
to say, was made by the legislature; and 
the scientific world are thus likely to be 
benefited by the labours of an obscure 
and poor, though ingenious citizen. 

[ Albany Argus. 


ASTRONOMICAL MACHINE. 


The committee report, that they have 
examined the said machine, and find it 
an ingenious piece of mechanism, well 
deserving the attention of the public. 
The earth, with her attendant satellite, 
and the inferior planets, are made to re- 
volve around the sun, very nearly in pro- 
portion to the true time of their revolu- 


ingenious combination of mechanism, is 
made to revolve in an ellipsis, with the 
proper inclinations of the poles, and at 
the true angle from the plane of the 
ecliptic, so as to give, with accuracy the 
variations of the seasons, and the differ- 
ence between sidereal and solar time.— 
It revolves on its own axis, and by means 
of an index, gives the hour of the day. 
The various revolutions are governed by 
a revolving armillary sphere, which gives 
the solstices and equinoxes, and the 
signs and degrees of the zodiac. 

The ingenuity of the inventor has 
placed the plane of the moon’s orbit at the 
true angle ee the plane of the ecliptic, 
and by that means he gives her northings 
and southings pretty correctly; and al- 
though she is not niade to revolve in an 
ellipsis, and thereby to give the nodes 
and librations with accuracy, yet he 
gives he apogee and perigee, and her va- 
rious situations and bearings, in such 
manner that, by the a:d of a proper in- 
structor, the student may soon obtain 
correct notions of her various phases and 
eccentricities. [tis the declared inten- 
tion of the inventor to enlarge his ma- 
chine, and give the revoiutions of the ex- 
terior planets. The committee perceive, 
that, by the application of the same prin- 
ciples, that object can be effected, and 
‘that it might be carried still further, 
even to the revolutions of the satellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn. This machine, 
when improved and enlarged, according 
to the present views of the inventor, will, 
in the opinion of the committee, equal, 
if not excel any orrery, that has ever 
come to their knowledge, in facilitating 
the study of the elevating and sublime 
science of astronomy. 

Confine it to a limited and reasona- 
ble scale, and it can be afforded at a 
price far less than that of an orrery, 
such as are usually found at our colle- 
ges and universities. he price will 
probably bring it within the reach of 
most of the academies in this state. Mr. 
Newell has not the means necessary to 
proceed to the improvement and com- 
pletion of his machine, and therefore the 
aid of the state is solicited. The com- 
mittee are fully impressed with the be- 
lief, that a few hundred dollars might be 
usefully and honourably anplied to the 
encouragement of this invenious men, 





tions in the heavens.—The earth, by an 





and the advancement of astronomica! 
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science. They have therefore instructed 
their chairman to offer to the considera- 
tion of the house the following concur- 
rent resolution : 

Resolved, (if the honourable the Se- 
nate concur,) That the trustees of the 
state library may purchase of Theodore 
Newell one of bis newly invented as- 
tronomical machines, and may from time 
to time make allowances to him, to en- 
able him to procure the mechanical work 
to be done, on his giving goed security 
for its completion, and depositing the 
same in the library room in the capitol ; 
and the legislature will appropriate a 
sum not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
to meet the expense. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
By order of the Committee. 
Erastus Root, Chairman. 


FISH FOOD FOR SHEEP. 


[We are not much acquainted with agricul- 
ture or feeding cattle, but should think the 
piscivorous sheep must make bad mutton, 
though their wool may not be affected by 
their diet. ] 


Mr. Douctas—You will oblige two 
of the most important classes of the com- 
munity, farmers and fishermen, by in- 
forming farmers that fish are eacellent 
food for sheep. 

It is a fact, though not generally 
known, that sheep will greedily eat any 
kind of salted fish, whether dry or pick- 
led, although dry seems the most suita- 
ble for them; and it is found by experi- 
ence that sheep that have as much fish 
as they can eat are always healthy, have 
good lambs, and do not lose their wool; 
and require much less hay or other food. 
It is not expected that farmers remote 
from the sea shore, can afford their sheep 
as much fish as they would eat; but, if 
they give them fish instead of giving 
them salt, they will find a great advan- 
tage. Smoked alewives and herrings are 
the most convenient for them: larger fish 
should be cut, or broken in small pieces. 
The cheaper kinds of fish, such as scale 
of all kinds, broken, refuse, and even 
those that are partly damaged, if they 
are only salt, will answer the purpose. 

It is generally the case with herring 


catchers, that they are obliged to cull | 


FISH FOOD FOR SHEEP—NEW PUBLICATIONS 


out and throw away great numbers, 
sometimes half they take, because they 
are too small to bear inspection; such 
might be salted and smoked, or dried 
in the sun, put up in dry casks, and af. 
forded at a low price—by which means, 
thousands of barrels would be saved 
which are now suffered to rot on the 
shores, 

It is hoped that editors of Newspa- 
pers and Almanacs will publish the 
above hints, and that farmers will try 
the experiment, by which they will bene- 
fit themselves, encourage agriculture and 
the fishermen. A. B, 

| Eust. Argus. 


The Rev. Dr. Wa. Ricrarps, of Lynn, 
Great Britain, who departed this life 
in September last, bequeathed his libra- 
ry, consisting of upwards of 1200 vo- 
lumes, among which are many excellent 
works, both ancient and modern, to 


Brown University, at Providence, R. I. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By A, Small—A Descriptive, Geographical and Histori- 
cal Account of Spanish America, by R. H. Bonnycastle, 
pp. 482, 8vo, $3.00, boards. 

By M. Thomas—Human Life, a Poem by Samuel Ro- 
gers, author of the Pleasures of Memory, pp. 62, 24mo. 
38 ets. boards, 

By D. & E. Fenton, Trenton—Friendly, Christian Ad: 
vice to those Methodists, who indulge in extravagant emo- 
tions and bodily exereises, By a Wesleyan methodist, pp. 
180, 12mo0. 63 ets, boards. 

_By J. Seymour, New York—Letters on the United Pro- 
vinces of South America, to the Hon. Henry Clay. By 
Don Vicente Pazos, pp. 259, 8vo. $2.00. 

By William Cobbett—A Year’s Residence in the United 
States of America: Part Third. By William Cobbett, 
pp- 126, 12mo. $1.00, boards. 

‘ By Kirk @ Mercein, New York—Quarterly Review, 
4 & 38, 

By James Eastburn & Co, New York—Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, No, 3, and a second edition of No, 1, Published quar- 
terly, yee 3,00 per annum. 

By E. S, Van Winkle, New York—Is a Whale a Fish ° 
Report of the famous trialin New York. By Wm. Samp- 


son, 


By Cummings © Hilliard, Boton—North American Re- 
view, No, 23, 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By Littell & Henry, 74 South Second St. 


Where subscriptions and communications 
will be received. 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable on 
the first of July of each year. 
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